Regents Meet; 


Hitch and UC 
Budget Argued 


BY LANCE WILLIAMS 
AND STEVE SACKS 


The November Regents Meet- 
ing became a forum for discus- 
sion concerning University spen- 
ding. In a widely publicized ap- 
pearance before the Regent’s 
Finance Committee, Verne Orr, 
director of the State Depart- 
ment of Finance, pinpointed 
areas of difference between the 
Reagan administration and the 
University regarding university 
fund= priorities. 

Orr’s appearance was linked 
to a move to oust President 
Charles Hitch. Such a move was 
denied by Orr, Governor Reagan 
and President Hitch before the 
meeting.. 

No attempt was made during 
the meeting to fire Hitch. Rea- 
gan noted that he was “surprised 
as anyone” and stated that the 
speculation “was invented out 
of whole cloth.” 

Reagan claimed that the sole 
purpose of Orr’s appearance was 
to give the Regents another ver- 
sion of the budget. 

In his remarks, Orr disclaimed 
the notion that the University 
budget requests were wholly 
justified in light of current Uni- 
versity allocations. 

First, Orr offered a compari- 
son >f the top University and 
State salaries. Criticizing top © 
University salaries as being too 
high, Orr stated that the state 
salaries ‘are top salaries below 
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Denver Smith and Leonard Douglas Brown were shot to death two weeks ago by Louisiana 


Police in the nation’s largest black university; Southern University at Baton Rouge. The 
editorial board believes that this nausea which vomits to the surface in such a blatant example 
as this should serve only to remind us that we are all indeed within the shark’s belly. “Photo LNS 


Is Convention Center Dead? 


BY JOAN KLINGENBERG 


_In the beginning of 1967 
the Santa Cruz Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, part 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
recommended the construc- 
tion of a convention center 
complex in Santa Cruz. 

Prior to this recommenda- 
tion, Developer Peter Passe- 
ta had donated a parcel of his 
land at Lighthouse Point 


Chicanos Discuss Suit, 
Negotiations With UC 


BY LARRY BAUMAN 


In the continuing legal 
battle of UCSC Chicanos and 
thier discrimination suit against 
the University, President Charles 
Hitch and Chancellor McHenry 
there has been at least one 
major development. ae 

The UC lawyers, in conversa- 
tions with Leon Panetta, at- 
torney for the Chicano plaintiffs, 
have suggested the establishment 
of a 120 day negotiation period 
during which further judicial 
action would not be taken by the 
plaintiffs. 

The Chicanos, however, are 
wary that during this period, at- 
tempts may be made by the 
administration in the way of 
punitive action against the 
plaintiffs presently on campus. 

A set of stipulations is ex- 
pr pected from the plaintiffs and 


Panetta which would among other 
things, prevent firing any staff or 


faculty members involved in the 
suit during the negotiations 
period. 

These and other matters 
were discussed when the Consilio 
de Asuntos Chicanos, a principle 
community group involved in the 
suit, met with Chicano students 
on campus earlier this week. 

During the meeting, EOP 
Coordinator Roberto Rubalclava 
said, ‘‘the Chancellor and the 
regents are rather in a state of 
shock at this time.” 

He said that UC Hall has not 
filed a counter suit and suggested 
the negotiation period in order 
to see that the case does not 
reach the court room. 

The purpose of the negot- 
iations would then be to work out 
an affirmative action program 
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Field to the City of Santa 
Cruz for a convention center 
site. 

In April, 1968 the ‘‘Report 
of the Joint Convention Center 
Study Committee” recommen- 
ded that Lighthouse Point be 
puchased for the develop- 
ment of a convention center, 
hotel, theater and shopping 
area complex. 

Subsequently, a Joint Powers 
Authority was appointed to 
finance the project. Samuel 
Leask III, ex-mayor of Santa 
Cruz and owner of Leask’s 
Department Stores, is chairman 
of this Authority. 

This year the Save Lighthouse 
Point Association, compiled a 
report condemning the convention 
center proposal. Since that time 
the conservationists have tried to 
arouse public opposition against 
the project. 

With the passage of Proposition 
20 this month the future of the 
Lighthouse Point Convention Cen- 
ter is again uncertain. 

“If Proposition 20 is passed, 
Lighthouse Point project is dead— 
D-E-A-D—dead,” Samuel Leask 
III told this reporter the morning 
of the election Tuesday. 


Now that the Coastal Initia- 
tive has been passed, no one 
seems sure as to what its effects 
on the convention center con- 
struction will be. 

Assistant City Manager John 
Donlevy says that final plans for 
beginning the construction of the 
convention center are “still up 


in the air.” The Coastal Act, 
however, would have “no effect 
on the legality or make-up of 
the Joint Powers Authority,” he 
added. 

An analysis of the “Coastal 
Zone Conservation Act of 1972” 
was submitted to the City Coun- 
cil ten days ago by the City 
Attorney, Donald R. Haile. 
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Mushrooms 
Have Priority 
At UCSC 


BY MARY BETH LIBBEY 
Recipients ot the President’s 


’ Undergraduate Fellwoship at UCS 


UCSC were announced by the 
Chancellor’s office thist_ month. 
Seven projects involving ten 
undergraduates were selected from 
the thirty-nine proposals submi- 
tted. 

The screening process began 
at the college level with students 
submitting their projects to their 
respective provosts for approval. 
Each application was then review- 
ed by one of the vice-chancellors 
according to discipline. 

On the basis of recom- 
mendations by the individual 
vice-chancellors, proposals were 
brought to the 3-member panel 
for final evaluation. No quota for 
the number of gran ts was re- 
quired although a maximum of 
$1,000 limited any single 
fellowship. The only criteria used 
for the selection was that set 
down by the university which 
stipulated “undergraduate 
projects which cannot be covered 
by normal departmental or per- 
sonal resources.” 

Vice-Chancellor of the Div- 
ision of Social Sciences, Brewster 
Smith, said, “I read proposals 
openly without any criteria in 
mind and formed a global opinion. 
We attempted to produce rough 
equity among the divisions.” 

Those projects the panel felt 
warrented grants of $1,000 were: 
a comparative study of Santa 
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Santa Cruz Zoning 
Plans Reconsidered 


BY JAMES LAFFAN 


In the last five months, an 
invasion of Bay area land dev- 
elopers who wish to build up the 
harbor area from West Cliff down 
to the Yacht Harbor has made the 
Planning Board into the battle- 
ground for a large scale political 
controversy. 

Last April, The Board began 
to receive a number of offers for 
condiminium development 
around the beach area. 

Dream Inn had recently received 
approval for expanding. its facili- 
ties and it was rumored at this 
time that the Beach area was 


ripe for commercial improvement. 


Certainly, the official guide- 
lines for zoning were uniquely 
suited to the sort of high-rise 
developments hinted at. The 
planning board, since the late 
sixties had zoned the area 


round the beach as R-H (multiple 
residence high rise) and had 
twice reconfirmed its decision 
publically. Of all the zone types, 
R-M had the sketchiest _re- 
quirements. 

Its biggest blind spot as a 
planning guideline was that it 
imposed absolutely no height 
imitations on buildings in its 
area. 

There was not even the compen 
sating factor of site supervision, 
used in other residential zones 
to ensure against the developer 
playing too fast and loose with 
the regulations. 

To the group of developers 
who had been eyeing Santa Cruz 

to expand its tourist industry 
(hotels, theaters, restaurants, 
etc.) the door was open, and in 
increasing numbers they began to 
flood city hall with applications 
See Page 3 
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Supervisors Dodge Abortion 


BY ROSIE HART 


A stand on the issue of thera- 
peutic abortions at Santa Cruz 
General Hospital was carefully 
avoided by the Board of Super- 
visors Tuesday morning. Repres- 
entatives from the hospital, how- 
ever, stated that their staff would 
_ comply with the law in providing 
the necessary facilities for the 
operation. 

The resolution was made in 
order to uphold the recent Sup- 
reme Court ruling that leaves the 
abortion decision completely up 
to the woman and her doctor. 
Nullified is the law that requires 
a hospital committee to review 
applications and grant permission 
to perform the abortion. 

Discussion was triggered by 
a report by a sub-committee 
studying the Eskaton report on 
the responsibility of the Santa 
Cruz General Hospital to provide 
therapeutic abortions. 

Dr. Ruth Frary, and Margeret 
Lezin, co-signers of that report, 
pointed out that Santa Cruz 
county is not meeting the medi- 
cal needs of its population. 
Every month, between 150 and 
200 pregnant women desiring . 

‘ abortions are referred out of the 
county “for a procedure which, 
in most cases, does not require 


overnight hospitalization. For 
complete care, this requires one 
or two visits prior to the proce- 
dure and at least one follow-up 
visit:” Due to the financial 
burden of traveling out of town, 
many women are not returning 
for follow-up care. 

On the other hand, there are 
approximately 160 live births in 
Santa Cruz county every month. 
These women have access to all 
necessary medical euqipment 
and care from all hospitals-in the 
county. Thus, over half of the 
pregnant women in this county 
are not receiving adequate med- 
ical care. 


Today, abortion in the 
early weeks of pregnancy isa 
common surgical procedure in . 
most of California. In Santa Cruz 
county this is not the case. 
“Forcing this number of persons 
to travel out of the county for 
a medical procedure which is 
legally and medically accepted 
does not seem consonant with 
the level of general medical care 
in this county.” 

Since an abortion does not 
require any unusual equipment, 
the sub-committee found no rea- 
son for women to have their 
abortions outside of the county. 


Bookstore Controversy 
Rages; Meeting Today 


The crisis-ridden Bay Tree 
Bookstore on campus will be dis- 
cussed agian today by a special 
committee which, its chairman 
hopes, will come to a decision 
today on the store’s fate: whether 
to remain open. 

The committee meets today 
at 4 pm in Room 301 of the 
Applied Sciences building. Dave 
Schaefer, a Crown economics 
senior, chairs the committee, 
which is under instruction 
to come up with a recom- 
mendation on Bay Trees’s 
fate by December 15. 

Schaefer would like to see the 
bookstore remain open, but 
changes have to be made, he 
said. 

“There’s alot of accoun- 
ting procedures that have to be 
made, should the bookstore re- 
main open, ” Schaefer told the 
Press yesterday. Behind the 
crisis is a newly discovered losss 
of $35,799 over the fiscal year 
1971-72. Most is attributed to 
textbook theft, according to the 
independent auditors, Haskins & 
Sells. The San Francisco-based 
firm reported that if any ac- 
counting procedures were at fault 
for the deficit, they would acc- - 
ount-for only a small protion of 
the loss, Schaefer said. 

Ear] Gross, Bay Tree’s mana- 
ger, said Tuesday that the loss 
figure came as a surprise. 

“Until we inventoried,” Gross 
said, “we thought we were in 
the black--which would have been 
the first such time.” 

Bay Tree is presently invent- 
orying again, to determine losses 
between last June and the pres- 
ent date. Normal practice calls 
for an inventory only once a 
year. 

UCSC Materials Manager 
Wayne S. Ove said he has not 
been approached by outside per- 
sons interested in assuming con- 


trol of the bookstore, as he was 
in May 1971 by the University 
Services Agency and Bookshop 
Santa Cruz proprietor Ron Lau: 

On the agenda for today’s 
meeting of the Bookstore Crisis 
Advisory Committee is a letter 
from UCSC graduate Tobeylynn 
Birch, who said the campus needs 
a central bookstore, but that it 
needs a comfortable atmosphere. 

“The shelves are too crowded: 
there is no place to sit and take 
a leisure to look through a book . 
enough to decide whether it’s 
worth buying.” Birch wrote. 

She also suggested that 
theft may be alleviated by a 
number of “browsing couches” 
for persons who cannot afford 
books. 


The bookstore debt has been 
absorbed by a Regents’ Emerg- 
ency Loan, and Schaefer anti- 
cipates that it will eventually be 
repaid by registration fees, 
“hopefully over a twenty-year 
»eriod or some other long seg- 
ment of time.” 

The crisis committee was 
organized by Academic Senate 
Chairman Joseph Bunnett at the 
request of Vice-Chancellor of 
Business and Finance Harold 
Hyde and business services of- 
ficer Charles Gilbert. 


Neither Hyde nor Gilbert sits 
on the crisis committee, although 
they hold final decision making 
power after hearing its recom- 
mendations. 

Members of the committee 
are faculty members Murray 
Baumgarten, Jacob Michaelsen, 
and Ira Pohl; students Schaefer, 
Jonathan Gershenzon, and Gail 
Anderson; and administrators Ken 
Gray (business services) and Lee 
Duffus (student services). 

Lau and Schmidt were not 
available for comment last night. 
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Issue 


The County Counsel, in 
answer to a request from the sub- 
committee for an opinion, agreed 
that the County has a responsi- 
bility to provide therapeutic 
abortions to indigent residents 
of the county. However, the 
supervisors, although vocal in 


discussion, were reluctant to go on 


record with a vote on the issue. 

Twice, Supervisor Ralph 
Sanson moved that the 
Board direct hospital administra- 
tionand staff to work out a 
policy that would compiy with 
the existing abortion laws. John 
Allen, Business Manager of the 
general hospital, voiced approval 
of the motion. Twice, the mo- 
tion died because nobody would 
second it. 

None of the supervisors, with 
the exception of George Cress, 
who sat in silence throughout 
most of the proceedings, were 
hesitant in stating opinions on 
the matter. Henry J. Mello 
repeatedly voiced worries that 
abortion “will be used asa 
population control, used without 
the restraints outlined by the 
committee.” Althoughi he said 
that “the board shouldn’t pass 
the buck to anybody,” he would 
not bring the issue to a vote. 

Sup. Dan Forbus said that he 
didn’t think the board should 
legislate a doctor to perfornrab- 
ortions. Chairman Harry ex-- 
plained that no doctor is forced 
to perform an abortion. Sanson 
added that the law understands 
that position of conscience. 

Forbus continually brought 
up moral questions on the issue 
motivating Dr. Frary to point out 
that “The medical procedure is 
a fact. The legislation is a fact.” 

Harry, too, emphasized that 
“the law is the law. Although a 
Catholic, it is my sworn duty to 
uphold the law. I can’t put my 
religious beliefs before the laws 
of the people.” 

Mr. Allen asked the board 
for guidance on the matter. 
Sanson, in turn, asked the hospital 
staff for guidance. Clearly, no- 
body wanted to make the final 
decision. 

Allen urged the board to 
make a determination rather than 
force the medical staff to vote on 
a stand. “I think you should tell 
us to obey the law. We can be 
shot down by our entire med- 


ical staff. We need a 2/3 vote of - 


the staff to pass anything. I can 
tell you now that if you throw 
this to us, the meeting (ot the 
hospital staff) this afternoon is 
going to be chaos.” No action 
was taken by the board. 
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REFLECTIONS OF 
A MAD ORGANIC 


FARMER 


One of our best friends here in Santa Cruz is Barney Bricmont. 
Working out of his home, Barney has established an organization 
known as the Central Coast Organic Growers Co-op. It’s an impres- 
sive name for a diminutive but dynamic enterprise devoted to mar- 
keting organic produce in the Santa Cruz area. 

“We got started because we wanted to develop a way to sell or- 
ganic produce at a prive comparable to that of commercial foods,” 
Barney explains. “Right now, there are twelve farms supplying the 
Co-op, and we cannot begin to meet the current demands for organic 
products in Santa Cruz. But we are growing, and we hope to supply 
organic vegetables to most of the Bay Area, eventually.” 

Pricing is the key factor in marketing organic crops. The present 
commercial process is based on uniformity; “eye appeal” as Barney 
calls it. Look at carrots or potatoes bagged in the supermarkets, 
carefully sorted by size. Tremendous quantities of produce are was- 
ted during sorting to achieve this “‘eye appeal” which keeps the 
produce moving off the shelt. “We are trying to establish a system 
of marketing straight from the field,” continues Barney. “‘We sell 
directly to retail outlets, offerig, our product on the basis of high 
nutritional quality. This bypasses several middlemen and eliminates 
the waste associated with sorting out non-uniform vegetables, and 
keeps the price competitive with commercial outlets.” 

The Central Coast Co-op offers “‘certified” organic food products. 
According to Barney, the definitions of organic crops are carefully 
laid out by Rodale Press in an effort to keep the word “organic” 
meaningful. Organic produce must be grown without pesticides or 
man-made fertilizers, in soil with humus and mineral content in- 
creased only by natural materials, and without treatments involving 
hormones or preservatives. 

Organic growers must be certified, too. Rodale’s employs Agri- 
Science Laboratories, Inc., from Hawthorne, to test soil samples ta- 
ken from organic farms. In this way, maximum tolerance levels are 
established for pesticide residues in the soil. Land with residues 
higher than the Rodale standards cannot be used to grow crops for 
organic markets now being developed by Barney’s Co-op and others 
in California. 

The Home Farm takes a great interest in Barney’s project. Mostly, 
we are interested in the promotion of organic vegetables because 
we appreciate the ecological benefits inherent in their production. 
It’s good to see the rising demands for organic produce. But also, 
by distributing small quantities of vegetables through Barney, we add 
our own contribution to the availability of good organic food in 
notthern California, helping others to find what we have learned 
from the land. 


Allen then tossed the ball 
to the board in relaying Hospital 
Administrator Dr. Louis 
Ruschin’s decision that the hos- 
pital staff would perform therap- 
eutic abortions in compliance of 
the law unless the board requested 
them not to. 

Further discussion will be 
held over until the next Tuesday 
meeting. Neither the board of 
Supervisors nor the hospital staff 
wanted the sole responsibility of 
taking a public stand on the 
abortion matter. Why not, if the 


any supportive resolution would 
be in compliance with the law? 
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Board was restricted by its own 
regulations. : 

When it tried to eforce 
arbitrary control by initiating ; 
site Supervision on one devel- 
oper, and rejecting the Frederick 
Street Towers, the developer 

simply took the case to the: 
City council instead. 

The Council is the final auth- 
ority on such matters anyway and 
as it received more appeals from 
the developers, it became appar- 
ent that the planning board - 
would have to re-evaluate its 
zoning regulations. 

Both parties in the contro- 
versy over high rise had had ap- 
peals to different guidelines 
that the board used in judging 
projects. Beside the R-H zoning 
regulations which the developers 
based their case on, there was 
a Master Plan dating from the 
early sixties which the citizens 
committee used to bolster their 
arguments against large-scale 
construction. 

The Master Plan called for 
a park and recreational facil- 
ities to be situated in av- 
proximately the same spot as 
the development projects asked 
for. 

In the heat of the dispute, the 
Board clamped a moratorium on 
high rise applications and set 
about examining possible ways 
to revise its building standards 
in R-H. 

That was early August, and 
since the moratoium began, the 
city council has opened up hear- 
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The hardest hit area, however. 

was not West Cliff, but Frederick 
Street and the area adjacent to 
the Yatch Harbor. Three big dev- 
elopments by three large com- 
panies were proposed in the 
summer months. All were 
condiminiums close to the beach 
ranging from a relatively modest 


pair of 16 story towers which 


There could be no doubt 
that development of this sort would 
would have a profound impact on 
the whole area. 

The board made one of the 
first developers to propose a pro- 
ject submit plans for widening 
streets and beefing up the sewer 
facilities from the beach inland 
about a mile. 

When in became clear that 
the residents themselves would 
have to share the cost of such 
improvements, a local committee 
formed to collect signatures and 
demand that the Board reject high 
rise around the Harbor. 


One of the Board memhers 
was quoted as saying that, should 


the North Coast be developed, 

a freeway connecting Santa 

Cruz with Santa Clara Valley was 
a certainty, but, in spite of the 
threat of enormous growth, the 
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ings and hired the firm of Sedway 
and Cooke, a San Francisco- 
based urban planning company 
to do a report on high rise in 
Santa Cruz. 

The battle still rages though 
and thus far, the one public hear- 
ing that has been held was 
mobbed by supporters of both 
sides who offered sound argum- 


ents (the fire chief testified that 
the city lacked sufficient 

fire fighting equipment for high 
rise structures) and rather shaky 
ones (one citizen argued passion- 
ately about being cut offf from 
the sunlight if the towers were 
erected). 

In early November, Sedway- 

Cooke released a prelim-- 
inary report which suggested a 
50 foot limit on height, but 
made the Frederick Street area 
the one exception with a 140 
foot limit. 

While one of the chief 
points of the report was to em- 
phasize that “views of public 
areas along the coastline should 
be protected from intrusion by 
structures with either block 
views or dominate natural 
shoreline features.” , it 

remains that “natural and man- 
made physical teatures tend to 
isolate this area (Frederick 
Street and Yacht Harbor) from 
neighboring areas. 

Consequently, there is greater 
latitude for height thah is possible 
in most areas of the city. Major 
veoetation. the sense of extensive 
open space provided by the small 
craft harbor and barrier affect of 
Murray Street and rail bridge 
contribute to this insulating 
effect.” 


More hearings are plannied, 
but in the meantime, the Board 
is holding off any decision regard- 
ing high rise. Despite the woeful 
predictions of its detractors, 
or the untroubled optimism of 
about Santa Cruz’s economic 
future that the developers 
insist will be aided by their 
projects, the matter is simply not 
as clear cut as either party would 
argue. 

The Planning Board, once 
it receives the report still must 
decide how much of it will be 
incorporated in the revisions to 
be made on its zoning laws. At 
the moment, the Board, as 
well as the direction of 
future development in the Harbor 
area is very much up in the air. 
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The report states that “‘the 
object of the Act is to regulate 
development within the permit 
zone for the long range conserva- 
tion and management of the nat- 


ural resources of the coastal 
zone, and to present the plan to 
the State Legislature on or be- 
fore December 1, 1975.” 

The “Permit zone”’ is “that 
portion of the coastal zone lying 
between the high tide line and 
landward 1000 yards.” Light- 
house Point Field is definitely 
situated in the Permit zone. 

Construction at Lighthouse 
Point is scheduled to begin in 
the Spring of 1973. Ex-mayor 
Leask feels that Proposition 20 
will put a “virtual moratorium” 
on the project. 


Leask added that “from a 
practical point of view, it will 
be really hard to get the project 
underway; no doubt it (Propo- 
sition 20) is going to delay us.” 
He said ‘‘the dust had to settle” 
before definite plans could be 


_ made. No more money will be 


spent on architectural plans until 
the bill is thoroughly reviewed. 
The Save Lighthouse Point 
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Association is opposed to the 
construction of a convention 
center at Lighthouse Point Field. 
They have hired lawyer Gary 
Patton to investiage the legal 
aspects of the project. 

According to spokesman Mike 
McGuire, the group will not 
launch a further attack on the 
proposal until the Spring. 

A study done this year by 
two members of the group is 
called Desolation Row: The Pro- 
posed Lighthouse Point Conven- 
tion Center Complex. 

It claims that “the proposed 
convention center, shopping cen- 
ter and hotel would turn soft, 
open land into a bustle of con- 


‘crete commercial activity.” 

They recommend having the 
proposal restudied, and preserv- 
ing Lighthouse Point Field as a 
park for the Community of 
Santa Cruz. 

Leask claims that “opposition 
to the project is a very vocal 
minority. By and large the com- 
munity is for it.” 

He adds that Lighthouse Point 
Field “‘never was a park” and 
that Peter Pasetta “was the one 
who cleaned up the area and 
made it what it is today.” 

Pasetta is the owner of the 
land in question. He donated 4.6 
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FEEDBACK Quiz? SPORTS | 
/ MO) 
A anaes is NUMBER 4 F 0 0 tb al | i 


not just an anthropologist and 

he is not just a Chicano. He is a 
trained scholar who happens to 
have a wealth of cultural informa- 


Rice Paddies 


- tion lacking in many Anglo an- 


thropologists. He has different 
perspectives and different in- 
sights as well as those of the 


country he lives in, and we have 


a chance to have him here and 
let him share with us. 


Yes I think we should favor 


a Chicano or any Third World 


representative here, especially in 
Anthropology! How can we ex- 
pect to be good, understanding 
anthropologists if we are afraid 


of association within our own 
culture? 


Barbara Allan 


MED 
SCHOOL 
ADMISSION 
PROBLEMS ? 


‘EureMed 
may aller RX via 
overseas (raining 


For the session starting Fall, 1973, 
the European Medical Students 
Placement Service, Inc. will assist 
qualified American students in 
gaining admission to recognized 
overseas medical schools. 


And that’s just the beginning. 


Since the language barrier constitutes 
the preponderate difficulty in succeed- 
ing at a foreign school, the Euromed 
program also includes an intensive 
8-12 week medical and conversational 
language course, mandatory for all 
students. Five hours daily, the course 
is given in the country where the stu- 
dent will attend medical school. 

In addition, the European Medical 
Students Placement Service provides 
students with an 8-12 week intensive 
cultural orientation course, with Amer- 
ican students now studying medicine 
in that particular country serving as 
counselors. 

Senior or graduate students currently 
enrolled in an American university are 
eligible to participate in the Euromed 
program. 


Group interviews 
& Seminars 


For application and further 
information, phone toll free, 


(800) 645-1234 
SAN FRANCISCO —Wed., Dec. 6 


Sheraton Palace 

Market and New Montgomery 
Rose Room — 7 P.M. 

See Mr. Levine 

LOS ANGELES—Thurs., Dec. 7 
Holiday Inn, Downtown — 7 P.M. 
750 Garland Ave. at 8th St. 

See Mr, Levine 

ei ae al aN et | 
or write, 

EUROPEAN MEDICAL 
Students Placement Service, Inc., 
3 McKinley Avenue, 

Albertson, N.Y. 11507. 


BY DANA YARAK 


__ It was nothing short of chaos 
in the office of Cominimiones 
Terry Warner last week as the 
intramoral football season came 
to an abrupt halt with the onset 
of driving rain and soggy fields. 
While Warner leaned tensely over 
his Fieldhouse desk searching 
for a solution to the dilemma, 
he was besieged by reporters 
and players alike, who wanted 
to know “why?” and “what 
now?” “We want to play now!” 
screamed one overzealous grid- 
der, glory in his eye and Warner’s 
left ankle in his teeth. ‘Nope, 
the fields are still too wet,” par- 
ried Warner, brushing the player 
aside to face the onrush of the 

ress, who wanted to know: 
‘What’s going to happen now, 

Terry—is the season ruined?” 
But the Commissioner had an 

answer for this, too: “I don’t 

know.” 

Playoff games had been ten- 
tatively scheduled for this week, 
5 and if the gods have been smil- 
SLNIO’ GS SANIW “9 ing on the playing fields of old 
SLNI0a 0€ SANIW °@ SC, then the playoffs should be 


completed by today, to set the 
SLNiod o% SANIW ‘Y stage for the Bi One tomorrow: 


the UCSC Football Champion- 
ship. The game will be blacked 
out in this area, so if you want 
to see it, you'll have to be down 
at the Fieldhouse at 4:00 Friday. 
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Riciateees as cae ae 


Just flash your UCSC Student Card. 
Remember. . . you are what you eat! 


Discounts apply to standard priced items, not to items on'special! 
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PASOLINI... SACRED AND PROFANE 
6 : 


Pi 
WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY ia i BASED ON” THE DECAMERON’ 
PIER PAOLO PASOLINI ~ 3 By BOCCACCIO 


“THE 


—AND— 
KEN RUSSELL Film 
THE 


MUSIC LOVERS” 


GLENDA JACKSON & RICHARD CHAMBERLAIN 


“Decameron” 6:46 & 11:00; 
““Lovers’’ 8:45 
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Starts Wednesday, Dec. 6- 
"TROJAN WOMEN" & "JOE" 
* 
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Starts Wednesday, Dec. 13- 
gHitchcock's "FRENZY" & "PLAY MISTY FOR ME'Y 
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Lincoln & Cedar 426-7500 
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The kiln door swings open and photographers and onlookers gasp as 
Karen reveals some of the beautiful (but ridiculously low-priced) 
pots available this Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 5 & 6, 10-8pm in 
the Cowell-conference room. By a happy coincidence, the sale is a 
convenient 20 days before Christmas!! 


Baring Witness 
by Alice Winn 


The cast and crew of the College Five Theater Guild-sponsored 
production of Terrence McNally’s ‘‘Witness” have managed to create a 
small materpiece of performance and atmospheric excellence concerning 
American discontent focused on assassinating the president. The set was 
a remarkable put-together done in a style reminiscent of Tijuana church 
relic and Krishna consciousness against baby pink walls. Especially 
good was a sort of anti-thesis to the Fritz (You do your thing) Perls’ 
poster intimating the natural outcome of the president’s failure: 

“This is the law of the jungle 

As old and as true as the sky 

The wolf that shall keep it may prosper 
But the wolf that shall break it must die”’ 

And G.B. ‘‘Bucciarelli’’ as self appointed jungle judge was full of 
savage joy, pathos, petulance, and frenetic adolescent lusts; his 
thoughtful grace carrying the part well whether he was cheering on a 
baton between the thighs of a girl parading beneath his window or asking 
questions of compassion of an unresponding audience in his room, 
involved in their own silent fantasies. 

Tom Griggs was quite effective as a passing animal dragged in to be a 
witness, looking terrified, struggling bound and gagged in a chair. 

John Eagle, having descended from 40 stories up with all the charm 
of a celestial snail, clinging to windows, ready for his brand of love, and 
battle proves his ‘Mr. Piss-Off character to have a violent and alienated 
heart in a manner sour and ignorant enough to convince us, and not 
without some barely endearing yokel humor. 

Criss Bramlet’s portrayal of the stereotype of unconscious obnoxious 
American womanhood was nearly flawless with her perverted enthusiasm 
as she unknowingly baptizes the president for death with her confetti. 

The play was drawn to many good emotional pitches, with the lighting 
and sound contributing well, as in the build-up of the Stones’ ‘‘Why 
Don’t We Sing This Song All Together’’ ending in a shocked fight, and 
the clean build-up and focus on the young man’s hysteria at the 
conclusion of the play. Also interesting was the window washer’s 
releasing his rage by throwing down Butch’s books, with such heavy and 
relevant titles as Dying We Live, Howl, Nietzche, and Heidi. 

The play itself was touching and timely, and the College Five Theater 
Guild’s interpretation was sensitive, its hate and despair depressingly 
convincing, its energy and humor strange and good. 


before his time. 


Friedrich Nietzsche 
as the great speed freak of Euro- 
pean philosophy. Not that he ever took 
amphetamine. But when faced with the 
bleak monotony of nineteenth century 
Europe, Nietzsche burned out way 
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John Hellweg has some stead- 
fast and fascinating notions con- 
cerning his production of Chek- 
hov’s The Sea Gull, among them 
his assertion that the play isa 
full-fledged comedy. “‘It is very 
funny,” he remarks,“‘as Don 
Quixote is funny—radically fun- 
ny. 
““Chekhov’s genius is that, in 
his characterizations, the self is 
problemmatic: the characters at- 
tempt to lock themselves into 
identities while the social inter- 
change and temporal flow that 
are going on are antithetical to 
that effort. It’s not a particularly 
Russian sort of characterization— 
it’s the state of crisis we’re all 
ins 

This conflict is evoked, accor- 


its nation 


The | Ching is a 
set of 64 vibes, each elucidating 
a specific atmosphere ata given 

moment.: This is gfOOV 
step into the flu 


feeling of what's 


Sherbourne Press sent us a copy of Michael Horowitz's 
groovy uew Look, A Freak's Antholo:; 
revicw it. Turn to any page and- 


surplus fine arts 
en casserole 


x of time and get a 


ang! It's national 
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THE SEA GULL 


ding to Hellweg, not only by the 
exciting interplay of some “really 
brilliant players,” but by the 
lights and setting as well. The 
setting presents a superimposi- 
tion of cold, metallic forms on 
organic shapes and spaces. 

The themes of the play are 
“art and love—forward-going ac- 
tivities which promise a contin- 
ual opening up, which is what 
good characterization is: unsta- 
ble. And it is about dreams. 

“But The Sea Gull shows how 
these activities can become cold 
and stilled; how dreams can pos- 
sess the individual so that art 
and love lock him into one place.” 

The set is, indeed, one of the 
most fully realized compositions 
constructed for campus theater 
to date. 


from the makers of 
“spicy fine arts stories’ 


The play can be seen on No- 
vember 30, December 1,2, and 3 
at 8:00pm and December 3 at 
2:30pm at the Performing Arts 
Main Theater. Tickets available 
from campus agencies. 


(5 ere sain ee ee Ree ee) 


This isn’t the next issue of 
Spicy Fine Arts Stories, it’s the 
current issue of Spicy Leftovers. 
The next S.F.A.S. won't be till 
next quarter because it’s in every 
other Press. Confused? Anyway, 
next issue will have compre- 
hensive wrap-ups of Boys in the 
Band, The Sea Gull, Mortan 
Marcus, Black Sabbath, and even 
more, if our far-slung corres- 
pondents can only keep their 
heads on straight. Cheers. 


y since you can 


and asked us to 


cotton week! Diz it, brothers and sisters. 
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LETTERS, You Foot. x 
A 
Editor: 

I would like to preface my 
letter by saying that in general 
I have been bery pleased and en- 
thused by the improving quality 
of City on a Hill Press coverage 
this year and in the paper’s trend 
toward relevancy. This is perhaps 
much of the reason why I was 
particularly disturbed by your 
ll-16 issue. 

I feel that in this issue tar too 
much space was devoted to ir- 
relevant and in fact boring articles 
notably to Quijada interview, at 
the expense of much more imp- 
ortant topics, notably the article 
I wrote on the prospects of stud- 
ents and youg people qualifying 
for the Food Stamp Program. 

Hopefully, this article will 
be published in your next issue in 
two weeks, but I am very concer- 
ned that as a result of the delay 
many students and young people 
will not be aware of recent 
Changes in food stamp regula- 
tio ns and will lose the op- 
portunity to apply and be certi- 
fied for the program by the time 
it begins on December 1. 

Iam very disappointed at 
your failure to inform the student 
community on this issue. 

My disappointment turns into 
disgust however as I take note 
of how much space was devoted 
in this week’s Press to the wordy 
rambling, inconsequential and 
probably largely unread interview 
with Michael Quijada. Granted, 
some people on campus may 
consider Ouijada to be a “con- 
troversial” figure although I and 
many other Press readers I have 
talked to feel we’ve been Boys-In- 
The Banded to death. Campus 
gays and Quijada alike are to 
be commended for taking a stand 
on what they feel is right. But 
the latest on Quijada, es- 
pecially considering the inter- 
views length and poor quality is 
an unecessary and unfortuaate 
waste. Please spare us the 
second half. 


Sincerely, 


Della Hinn 
Merrill College 


Editor: 

As you may know, our fellow 
academicians at U°C. Davis have 
been for the past several weeks 
laboring under the great Zoobies 
Controversy. The crux is that 
females are unfairly excluded 
from a great range of vernacular 
expressions by a lack of mouth- 
able word synonymous with 
ovaries. Zooby was suggested. 
Zoobies are to ovaries as balls 
are to testicles. I am sure that 
anyone could readily see the 
worth of such a word in expres- 
sions such as 

“Kick her in the Zoobies!”” 

“Has she got zoobies!” 
or “ blue zoobies” 

Personally, I find Zooby 
a bit crude and prefer my- 
self ballettes, or Susan B.’s. 


’ [am sure that some of us Ex- 


perimentals up here upon the 
Magic Mountain can top those 
nurds up at Davis. Perhaps 
after some deliveration, we 
can have a meeting of the 
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UCSC: A Film Abyss? 


BY BEN STEIN 


There should be a film program at this campus. The interest of 
students in film is undeniably large and growing, but the film pros- 
pects for the future show signs of shrinking rather than growing. At 
present, there are six film classes in the Fall quarter. A core course in 
College V, a Theater Arts course in the silent cinema, a College V 
course in films of the B grade in the postward period (“film noir’), a 
College V course in the political content of films, a College V course 
in the films of Federico Fellini, and a Cowell College course in films 
of the 1930’s. These courses are the essence of what the University 
of California at Santa Cruz are supposed to offer, according to the 
Chancellor. They are interdisciplinary, involve the students at all le- 
vels, and facilitate close faculty-student relations. 

There are about 300 students in those classes this quarter. The 
campus teaches these courses with one non-ladder (not on the road 
to tenure) lectureship, one soft money (not to last beyond one year) 
lectureship, and one part-time, temporary appointment, one lecturer 
without pay, and one College V senior. All but the first of these 
people will not be here next year. 

To put it most clearly, the campus is now providing a modicum of 
filmic education for a song, capitalizing upon the climate and the rep- 
utation of the students to get what it will not pay for. The currently 
existing ramshackle structure will not endure. Students who have 
had their interests in film-making, film criticism, inter-disciplinary 
film studies, and other film subjects stimulated cannot count upon 
any continuing program. This supposedly innovative and responsive 
campus will leave its film students high and dry—unless some secret 
plan is being worked out. 

It is thought by some people here that a decision has been made 
that film study will be centralized at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and that the Santa Cruz campus was to be without film 
study. If that decision was made, it was made here, not by the Pres- 
ident or Regents of the University of California. According to Presi- 
dent Hitch, no decision whatever about film has been made here. 

So it is up to the responsible officials here. The criteria for new 
courses are supposed to include student interest and financial feas- 
ibility. Since those criteria are obviously met, why will film here be 
allowed to languish? What other criteria need to be met? What criter- 
ion could be as important as student interest, assuming that some 
threshold level of intellectual content is passed, as it obviously is in 
the case of film courses at this campus? 


The treatment of film studies here is not a good example of re- 
sponsiveness to student concerns and should be changed dramatically. 


Crime & Punishment 


Special to the Press equipment of which over $550 
was taken. Other large items in- 
cluded a set of tools from Col- 
lege V ($75), the motorcycle 
parts mentioned above, and a 
sleeping bag ($70) left by a stu- 
dent in his floor lounge for a few 
minutes. Although these major 
items account for over half of 
the financial loss experienced by 
students, staff, and faculty dur- 
ing October, they contribute less 
than one-third of the cages re- 
ported. Clearly more individuals 
are affected by minor thefts 
involving less than $30. 

It does not seem likely that 
the thefts/burglaries reported to t 
the University Police during this 
past month are the responsibility 


This column will appear per- 
iodically in the Press. Through 
it we hope to make students, 
staff, and faculty more aware of 
the frequency and nature of 
crimes committed on the cam- 
pus. Our expectation is that if 
people are more aware, then 
they will also be more careful. 

There were twenty-seven at- 
tempted burglaries, successful 
burglaries, and thefts on the 
campus during the month of 
October. These netted, in cash 
and equipment stolen, a total 
of approximately $1250. 

The most prevalent form of 
theft involved the stealing of 


cash from cars and student living 
quarters. Early on in the month, 
several students had money taken 
from their wallets which they 
had left in the Performing Arts 
dressing room while practicing 
dancing. Some money was also 
taken from lockers in the Field- 
house, one of which a student 
had inadvertently left unlocked 
while working out. 

The parking lots, particularly 
the remote ones, were hit hard 
during the month. A number of 
cars were broken into, with a 
tape deck, tapes and several par- 
king permits stolen. In one case, 
a motorcycle was stripped of 
‘parts totally $50. Several in- 
stances of vandalism were re- 
ported although nothing was 
taken from the cars affected. 

The major items ripped off 
in October were primarily stereo 


of any organized group of indi- 
viduals. What we appear to be 
dealing with is a number of per- 
sons who feel the need to ac- 
quire some extra cash or a par- 
ticular item (such as a parking 
permit) and do so by ripping off 
their fellow students. Of course, 
we must not rule out the fact 
that some of this is the work of 
non-students. Whatever the case, 
the point is that these persons 
either neglect to consider or do 
not care about the injury caused 
to students. Thirty dollars may 
not seem like a lot unless you 
are a student struggling to make 
it through the quarter on meager 
funds. 

There were two traffic vio- 
lations reported during the 
month. One involved reckless 
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The Innovative System 


BY JIM HULL 


UCSC is purportedly an “innovative,” institution of higher learn- 
ing. Of course, the basic system of education at this campus, where- 
by a teacher lectures to a class of pupils, who take down his wisdom 
in long or short hand, the students lined up in attentive rows which 
face the Godhead, or lecturn, from which the teacher ultimately ad- 
ministers the Test of Good and Evil, the exam—this system was in- 
vented not too recently, say, around the 9th century A.D., to teach 
ignorant shepherds a few of the rudiments. 

On the assumption that we already know the basics, the question 
arises whether this Medieval teaching system might be replaced by 
some technique more, oh, subtle. Some alternative ideas have been 
suggested, yea, even implemented at our institution. There is the Stu- 
dent-directed Seminar, in which one student becomes the teacher, 
and every thing else remains the same. We must not forget Indepen- 
dent Study, which provides the student with the opportunity to 
pursue courses “not offered in the regular curriculum’”’, and which 
in reality is simply a blessed relief from the tedium of the droning 
teacher. (Unfortunately, courses not offered here often are not a- 
round precisely because the material involved is controversial, or 
otherwise unpopular with the Boards of Studies, which oversee and 

often veto requests for Independent Study.) 

Under the present system (teacher-lecturing-to-pupils) the prin- 
cipal limitations are as follows: 1) students, to pass, must pursue 
the course of studies as outlined by the prof, regardless of their 
personal need (albeit inroads are being made into this attitude} 

2) “Required reading” lists provide a steady market for texts and 
other books which really are crap and wouldn’t stand a chance out 
in real-world bookstores; and 3) the stigma of failure, while reduced 
in magnitude at Santa Cruz with the Pass-No Credit system, still ex- 
ploits student fears of rejection, as it has since the first grade, goad- 
ing them to accomplish otherwise boring learning tasks with a will. 
(The most ruthless misuse of this weapon occurs in the science de- 
partments of colleges and universities—UCSC is no exception—where 
the profs, infected with Social Darwinism, raise class performance re- 
quirements to frightening heights, with the justification that those 
who get through this obstacle course will thereby prove their ability 
to further pursue science. This is a most blatant disregard of student 
needs, with the result that upper division and graduate science stu- 
dents are the dreary ones who initially had the dullness and ox-like 
mentality to get through the rigorously boring first-year courses.) 

Here is a plan which at one stroke eliminates the greater part of 
the above three complaints. I shall call this system the “Professor 
Class” system, since students will not take a course of studies, but 
rather a professor, as a class. 

The professor’s office becomes the classroom. The central coffee 
table becomes the symbolic core of such a learning system. Students 
and professor gather twice or three times 4 week for an hour or two— 
the coffee pot in one corner of the room is always percolating, and it 

is hoped that student minds will percolate as weil. For this type of 
learning situation would be intense, adaptive, inquisitive, disorgan- 
ized, humorous, and otherwise worthwhile—at least more so than the 
present, proscribed lecture system. 

But how on earth, the entrenched vested interests will scream, 
does such a system succeed without a plan of action? Well, to begin 
with, there actually will be a plan of action, but not to be found in 
the catalog. At the beginning of the quarter, students visit (“shop 
around”’) at the various professor’s offices, to get a feel of the kind 
of person each professor is—his special areas of knowledge, his 
strengths and weaknesses, and of course his ability to lead and contri- 
bute to discussion. The professors, in turn, get a feel for the needs 
and interests of their students, and this becomes the informal agenda 
for the “class.:? Further, the professor makes available ample “office 
hours:? wherein students with specialized or extended questions and 


interests would avail themselves of the intellectual resources of the 
professor. 


This system would not replace the present one; rather.it would 
amend it. Much of the deadwood in the lower division curriculum 
could be discarded in favor of this more adaptive, exploratory for- 
mat. Some of the more technical and rigidly formated courses, such 
as computer programming or calculus or lab technique, would remain 
much as they are, by necessity. ° 

As I write I realize that this concept has been slowly sinking into 
the educational system anyway —if not officially, at least informally. 
I can think of three classes I have been in which had only the vaguest 
of initial planning and roadsigns. In all of these, the students partici- 
pated well and sometimes eagerly, as they had much to do with the 
planning of the course. Often we didn’t know quite where we were 
headed, but rarely was there a lack of energy. 

This system largely overcomes the three complaints outlined 
above: much less work is “required,” and more study is ‘“‘selected”’; 
reading lists are chosen largely by common consensus, rather than 
by professorial edict; and the concept of failure greatly diminishes, 
as students deeply involved with study in their own control put out 


a great deal of worthy effort. And besides: how can a prof give an 
exam for such a class? 
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View from the Corner Bar 


by BEN LOMOND BLACKIE 


Election night. It was too hard to handle sober. Everyone knew, 
in their more rational moments, that McGovern really didn’t stand a 
chance in hell at succeeding Richard Nixon to the Presidency. And 
based on the way he was campaigning, one had the sobering feeling 
that McGovern wasn’t interested in winning anyway. In fact, most of 
the people I witnessed viewing the returns at the Camacho celebra- 
tion didn’t seem to be surprised at all that old George was getting his 
ass kicked but good. 

I picked my way through the crowd over to the bar and ordered 
another gin & tonic. Everybody in sight had a drink in their hands. 
Definitely a booze affair. Back to the television. Talcott lead in the 
district-wide returns, but Camacho was starting to pull ahead in the 
county. The voters of Santa Cruz county appear to be just a slight bit 
more reasonable than I’d given them credit for. The returns on the 
state propositions came on the TV screen and here again the vote 
turned out better than I’d hoped. Proposition 20 was winning easily. 
It’s about time those bastards at Whitaker and Baxter had the shit 
that they laid on the voters about Proposition 9 crammed back up 
from the orifice from which it originated. 


There is a rule of politics that liberals in this country have never 
been quite able to comprehend. This is that the opposition will resort 
to all manner of the foulest sort of trickery and deceit in order to 
win the electorate to its point of view. The tactics that Nixon and 
the Republicans have used in this election would have shamed a tru- 
ly honorable foe. Our opponents are those that represent the finan- 
cial wealth of this nation and the power that wealth has at its control. 
If one thing is certain, they sure as hell aren’t going to let any hip- 
pies or faggots or niggers/mexicans or environmental do-gooders 
share in that power. 

Reality when encountered in such a form as this can quickly 
bring on a searing headache in even the most adept liberal mind. De- 
finitely time for another trip to the bar. While ordering my drink I 
made the mistake of asking the bartender who he was supporting. 
The President, he replied. My God. Four more years. Four more years 
of this nonsense. We'll cope, I guess, in the same way we’ve coped 
with the past four. Through the moratorium, through Kent, through 
Carswell, through Watergate and ITT. But, you know it’s going to be 
a season of downers. 


The notion of respect is a very important concept in elective pol- 
itics. I couldn’t stop thinking about respect as I watched Julian Cam- 


acho on his way to defeat, while at the same time standing at the 
head of a new constituency that may give him victory next time. Pro- 
viding there is a next time. I believe it is this abstraction labeled re- 
spect that has cost George McGovern the election. American voters 
simply had more respect for Nixon than McGovern. In our society 


does not respect most often mean responsible? If your relatives say 
they can’t respect you, don’t they really mean they feel you aren’t 
responsible? You somehow aren’t fitting their ideal image of the A- 
merican man or woman. What the Republicans were able to do was 
paint Nixon more respectable/responsible than McGovern. Thus the 
President became sole man in charge of protecting American Virtue 
from the legions of the unwashed. The Trickster finally made it off 
the used-car lot and into the hearts of millions. He finally got the 
mandate he knew he deserved all along. 

Dick Nixon’s victory is the final re-packaging of the American 
Dream into short-weight boxes of sugar-coated cereals complete with 
cheap surprises inside. At least I think so. But his side has no mono- 
poly on the forms that dream may take. I have a few of my own I'd 
like to try out. For a start, how about a very old idea called justice 
and equality for all. But right now it’s time to slow down a bit and 
not get too far ahead of myself. There is much more to come. If I 
offend anyone by this column it is because I have also been offended. 
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driving near the Student Apart- 
ments for which a citation was 
given. In another instance a 
warning was issued to a student 
who was driving a motorcycle 
while not wearing a helmet. 

A fire was caused in a College 
dormitory by a candle which the 
room’s occupant had left burn- 
ing while he left for a few min- 
utes. The student accepted re- 
sponsibility for the fire and 
agreed to pay for time and ma- 
terials to restore the room ($300- 
$350). 

Last, but not least, a warrant 
was issued for a non-student 
who had broken into a vending 
machine in College V, causing 
$30 damage and stealing $27 in 
merchandise (cigarettes) which 
he them attempted to sell to 


students. 

In sum, while we are not ex- 
periencing a crime wave on cam- 
pus, we must also admit to the 
fact that over $1200 in cash and 
property missing in one month 
is not a small amount. Clearly it 
behooves those living and work- 
ing on campus to be careful 
with their belongings. This is 
particularly important for the 
College V community since they 


have experienced a dispropor- 
tionate share of thefts. Glancing 
at the reports received thus far 
in November, it is clear that this 
trend is continuing. During the 
first two weeks of this month, 
College V students have had 
stolen three bikes, a guitar, and 
some stereo equipment, totaling 
approximately $600. Be aware 
folks! 
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minds and hold an intercampus 
conference to select a proper, but 
much needed word to fill this 
lack. 
Respectfully yours, 


Monty Lindstrom 


Editor: 

It appears that the hand- 
writing is on the wall for U/C. 
President Charles J. Hitch. 
Apparently Governor Ronald 
Reagan is going to send him 
packing and the sooner the 
better. Hopefully he will take 
with him his local cronies at 
UCSC, Chancellor Dean 
McHenry and Vice-Chancellor 
Lloyd Ring, and with them 
their personal white racism and 
racist policies at UCSC. 


Franklin Damron 
Member, United Native 
Americans 


Editor: 

I would like to take this op- 
portunity to comment on the 
bus service we have received this 


_ quarter from Santa Cruz to the 


University. Now, I have heard 
many complaints on the lack of 
service but I myself have no com- 
plaints on this score. I mean, the 
mutual feelings one feels when 
watching the bus pass you by as 
you wait in the pouring rain 
with other students is a strong 
unifying factor and also, what 
could be more conducive to 
friendship and intimacy than to 
be placed with one hundred or 
so of your fellow students in the 
romantic atmosphere of a 
crowded city bus? However, I 
believe I have found a solution 
to these problems. In reading 
an old copy of the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel I found an article by 

a Mr., no a Deacon Swift 
proposing a solution to the 

Irish situation. He felt that 


a fitting solution to this problem 
would be to fatten Irish babies 
for the English market. I 

feel a similar solution 

could be applicable to the 
situation at UCSC. If one- 

half to three-quarters of 

every incoming freshman class 
were selected for eating at 

the beginning of each year then 
most of our problems 

would be solved. Let me list 
the various advantages of 
eating the freshman class: 

1) relieve congestion on city 
buses 

2) go a long way toward eli- 
minating snobbery against lower 
classmen by upper classmen. 

3) solve the “Saga Foods” 
replacement problem 

4) would certainly result in 
smaller classes, at least tempor- 
arily. 

5) would alleviate somewhat 
the housing shortage on campus 
and 

6) would improve, with the 
proper selection of freshmen, 
the basic nutrition level on 
campus. 

I believe that everyone, save 
a few diehards, would have to 
agree to the overwhelming 
advantages of this plan. 


Kevin and Deborah Samuels- 
Robinson 


Editor: 

On Tuesday morning of last 
week we read with dismay and 
consternation Ben Stein’s con- 
fused letter to the City on a Hill 
Press concerning the incident in 
which tables were arranged in-the 
shape of a swastika. Mr. Stein’s 
sensible and studied distortion of 
the incident demands comment. 
As the two students who purpor 
tedly “thought...(the arrange- 
ment) was so funny that they 
could hardly control themselves” 
we would like to clarify the 
affair. 

Mr. Stein, as he himself ad- 
mits, reacted with some “‘vehe- 
mance” to the situation. It is not 
difficult to comprehend this. 
What is difficult to comprehend 
are his further remarks, ponder- 
ous and attenuate, with which 
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he seeks to justify himself at the 
expense of those others whom 
he seems to feels are insensitive 
to genocide. We find his ve- 
hement reaction to the “‘dis- 
gusting and offensive symbol” 
immensely interesting and 
paradoxical. To deplore 

on the one hand the genocide of 
twenty-five years ago, while on 
the other to actively support 
the ineluctable genocidal 
policies of President Nixon, 
exposes a curiously schi- 
zophrenic vision of reality. Mr. 
Stein’s pious abhorrence of 

the Nazi genocide coupled 

with his blithe acquittal of 

the murder of the Vietnamese a 
as “incidental, ,tragically in- 
cidental” to the war represents 
another curious piece of curious 
logic. We find his position as 
self-apointed arbiter of domestic 
morality, to say the least. 

What this ultimately comes 
down to is a difference in sensi- 
bilities. To Mr. Stein ther is 
much more to be abhorred in the 
conceatration camps of a gener- 
ation past than in the murder of 
civilians in the Indochinese jun- 
gles of today. Mr. Stein seems to 
feel that our every contact with 
the vestigial accouterments of 
Nazism demands from us a sort 
of automatic spiritual lactation 
of the guilt glands. Mr. Stein sees 
in our failure to pay homage to 
the injustices of the past the be- 
ginnings of another age of moral 
neurasthenia. We, he should 
know. It is his support of 
the present policies which is 
making it so. 

We cannot believe that this 
sort of emotional homage is 
necessary. To us, and to most of 
the others of our generation, Na- 
zism represents an aberration 
the likes of which we have never 
experienced. We react to it in an 
emotional vaccuum, the way we 
would to say insanity we have 
never experienced. For us to do 
anything else would be dishonest. 
Mr. Stein’s distortion of this 
into an insinuation of anti- 
semitism does not deserve ratio- 
nal comment. Perhaps this 
position of emotional anesth- 


esia is naive, but then again we 


See Page 8 
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PEACE CORPS/VISTA 
on Campus Next Week 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FROM SENIORS AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE FOLLOWING DISCIPLINES: 


MATHEMATICS 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
ECONOMICS 
SOCIOLOGY 
LIBERAL ARTS 


APPLY NOW FOR PROGRAMS GOING INTO TRAINING 
THIS SPRING AND SUMMER 


OUTSIDE WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT, REDWOOD 
MON. through FRI., NOV. 27- DEC. 1. TOWERS 
9am to 3pm 
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Holly. 
By Orange Blossom 


An engagement ring with 

a Continental heritage. 

Eight diamonds 

clustered in starlight 

(or a simple solitaire, if you prefer). 
Leaves of 18K gold. 

Just in time for love. 


Change Plow 
Synlel Ve a Lecam 


Dell Williams 
Jewelers 


Other Select Orange Blossom Dealers 


ALAMEDA— ALAMEDA JEWELERS 

EL CERRITO— STEVEN'S 

FRESNO— EDMONDS 

HAYWARD— SAM BLOCH 

LIVERMORE— MAC'S 

MENLO PARK— GEORGE HIRZER 

MONTEREY— GOLDSMITHS 
CRESENT JEWELS 

OAKLAND— JEWELS BY SACQUES 

PALO ALTO— BLEIM 

SACRAMENTO— GREBITUS 

DEMPSEYS 

SALINAS— ANDRUS 

SARATOGA— KRAULES 

SAN FRANCISCO— SIDNEY MOBELL 
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don’t see Mr. Stein in mourning 
‘for the peoples involved in 
the Indochinese genocide, 
an event which is surely as 
heart-rending with partici- 
pants surely as despicable. 
Which is not to say that 
we are denying the right to 
mourn. It just seems to us that 
for us to assume the tone of 
righteous indignation which 
Mr. Stein seems to feel is the 
only appropriate response to an 
incident like this, would sooner 
or later lead to the 
false heats and spurious justi- 
fications which came to char- 
acterize the Nazi movement 


itself. No thank you, Mr. Stein. 
Enough of these crusades. 


Joe Heinrich 
Sebastian Mendes 


Editor: 

There’s a lot of traffic pollu- 
tion on this campus. We have 
three new colleges and we’re due 
for more. Either car people 1 )re- 
fuse to face the inevitable, or 2) 
they just don’t give a damn. I 
have to favor the second reason, 
based on my experience as an 
erstwhile hitcher. Most notorious 
are the 8 to 5 work bunch, who 
each drive their giant lumbering 
limousines, pick-ups, vans, etc, 
empty except for the driver. 
Never have I seen a group so con- 
sistently devoid of simple com. 
passion—for trees, animals, mea- 
dows, and for those of us who 
do not possess instant transpor- 
tation. There are a few notable 
kind-hearted exceptions, and 
they should be blessed. The rest 
can choke on their own exhaust 
fumes til they realize that cars 
have passenger seats for a reason; 
til they realize that pumping bi- 
cycle pedals promotes health 
and life, whereas pumping gas 
pedals promotes wholesale death. 

While we’re saving Lighthouse 
Point and the rest of the coast, 
what’s happening here on our 
“serene campus,” where we work 
and play and live? 

Please... 


V. Short 


Editor: 

“‘Happenstance” of November 
2, 1972, misses two points on 
McHugh and Bianchi: 

1) Sandler is in a position to 
demolish, but still has not noti- 
fied McHugh of any intention 
to demolish. 

2) Sandler has to work with 
a Board of Directors. He is not 
in a position to offer full disclo- 
sure to a reporter of plans or 
possible changes of plans. 

Happenstance statement 
“I think he (Sandler) has made 
up his mind long ago that the 
building shall be razed and has 
never changed his opinion since” 
is inaccurate. Business men tend 
to hold all options open until 
the last possible moment before 
taking action. 

Sandler needs a viable alter- 
native before he can release Mc- 
Hugh and Bianchi. A group of 
downtown businessmen are now 
working towards a possible solu- 
tion. As of today the McHugh 
and Bianchi matter is in abey- 


ance. While it is true that Sandler 
can move quickly for demolition, 


it is also true that he isn’t. There- 
fore, there is every reason to 


See Page 9 
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BY RUTH FRARY, 


DRUG ANALYSIS 


The drug analysis program at the Health Center has uncovered a 
number of street drugs sold to the unwary as “mescaline” —but ac- 
tually containing no mescaline. My informants tell me that there has 
been no mescaline available on the street market for years. 

Sold to students in downtown Santa Cruz during the month of 
October and November were these “fraudulent” pills and capsules -- 
all purported to be mescaline: 

1. Strongly colored purple tablet with convex sides—actually con- 

tained LSD, various by-products and possibly the animal tranqui- 

lizer “PCP.” 

2. Small reddish purple barrel shaped tablet with flat top and 

bottom. 3.5mm x 5mm-—contained PCP and dextro-amphetamine. 

3. Clear capsules filled with a brownish powder—contained no 

mescaline—no recognizable street drug—needs further analysis. 

4. Reddish brown tablet—3 x 6.5mm actual contents LSD—large 

dose—should not be taken whole. 

5. Large white capsule 3.5 x 8mm filled with fine white butter- 

scotch smelling powder—purported to be mescaline from bailed 

down peyote buttons. Contains no mescaline. Analysis not com- 
plete. 

6. Purple-white powder with aroma of grape —actual contents are 

a barbiturate cut with Kool-aid type beverage mix plus an uniden- 

tified substance. 

7. Capsule with “Pfizer 095” written in it containing a pink pow- 

der which smells like strawberry “Instant Breakfast.” Contents 

are LSD cut with what seems to be “Instant Breakfast” and one 
other substance which may be amphetamine. 

The drug analysis program has also uncovered some very high do- 
sage LSD tablets being peddled in this area—one blue tablet con- 
taining 1600 micrograms of LSD. This is an extremely high dosage. 
In addition the blue dye in this tablet may contain an active sub- 
stance. 

For further information on the Drug Analysis program or on 
drugs already analyzed, see the bulletin board outside the Pharmacy 
in Cowell Student Health Center. 


Send questions and comments to ‘‘Ask the Doc,’’in care 
of Dr. Ruth Frary, Cowell Student Health Center. 


“BEST COFFEE AND DONUTS IN TOWN” 
NIGHT OWLS: take a break. 


Mon.-Fri., open from 
midnight to 4:30 pm. 
Sat., Sun., & Holidays, 
from midnight til noon. 


FERRELL'S 


cosmic donut shop 
1713 MISSION 
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believe that substantial hope still 

exists‘for saving the McHugh and 

Bianchi building. 
“Happenstance”’ does not 

help by incorrectly alleging bad 

faith. 


Hal Morris 


Editor: 
Last week the Anthropology 


Board interviewed a possible can- 


didate for a position at this cam- 
pus. Mr. Tony Miranda seemed 
to satisfy all the qualifications 
desired by the College VII ad- 


ministration. He is a very person- 


able and intelligent Third World 
representative who has earned 
honors throughout his academic 
aareer. 

Since his many interviews 
here on campus, I’ve had occa- 
sion to hear Anthropology ma- 
jors expressing various doubts 
as well as dissentions as to fa- 
voring a Third World candidate 
for this position. 

These demurrals are based on 
statements like: “If we specify 
hiring a Chicano, then we are 
discriminating against Whites,” 
or, “I would be worried about 
Chicanos or Third World people 
being favored in class,” and “‘It’s 
not really him, (Miranda) I’m 
worried about, he’s good, but 


free hormaenica ae haga rela 


L-5 PM featuri 


Of the oviginal 
gp sbok St. 


THE WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


will interview men and women interested in careers in: 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
URBAN PLANNING 


JOURNALISM 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
ELECTORAL POLITICS 
POLICY RESEARCH 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


At University of California- Santa Cruz 
on Wednesday, December 6, 1972. 
/ 


« 


and see us! 


Ken Keo 
S2Z/ FANT 
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Ken Kecean§ Volvo i is a new (mnpor dealership in 
an old place (previously Dewy Eastman). We are 
currently stocked with fourty small, indiscreet, 
non-polluting, economical used imports and one 
domestic gas hog. All ranging in price from $200 
to $13,000. 100% financing available. come in 


arnVfonvo: 
- SANTA CRUZ 
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what about if we get an Anglo 
with better or just as good qual- 
ifications, should we be forced 
to hire the Third World person?” 
I am an Anthropology major. 


I am also of Chicano background. 


Questions about Third World 
and Anthropology deserve consi- 
deration and discussion. The peo- 
ple who ask questions or make 
statements such as these above, 
do, I’m sure, share the same in- 
terest as I do in who gets hired 
here. 

Since these people made these 
statements either to me, or in 
front of me, I would like to ask 
several questions of them. 

Why the phrase, “discrimin- 
ating against Whites?” As a stu- 


SHE: I painted the book case, rocking 
chair, window sills and roof 
of the dog house. They’re all 
yellow, including me. 

What color’s next? 
HE: Rosé, Harriet.. 
Costa Do Sol Rosé. 


-have a sip of 


dent of anthropology and, to 
some extent, sociology, I had 
learned that nearly every social 
act involved a process of selec- 
tion. We favor one action or 
attitude over another. I would 
like to think that the Anthro 
Board is specifying or preferring 


a Chicano rather than discrimina- 


ting against an Anglo.The Board 
is specifying other qualifications 
as well, yet I’ve heard no one 
complain about those. 

Someone else was worried 
about favoritism. My question: 
Are Anglo teachers asked if they 
would favor Anglos to Chicanos? 
It seems fairly obvious to me 
that this question has been suffi- 
ciently answered by the lack of 


7 DAYS A WEEK 
9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 
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Chicano representation in aca- 
demia. The question has been 
answered but I doubt if it’s ever 
been asked. 

The third statement above 
was, I felt, a crucial point to con- 
sider since we are all potential 
anthropologists. I would like to 
ask, why are you in Anthropol- 
ogy? I am not being facetious. I 
was under the impression that 
we studied anthropology to bet- 
ter understand people, their cul-. 
tures and their societies. Could 
it be that other people and cul- 
tures are fascinating just as long 
as it’s possible for us to get home 
again and keep “them” some- 
where else? 


See Page 4 


Costa Do Sol vintage rosé. 
Slightly sweet, refreshing taste. 
Estate-bottled and cork-sealed in 
quart buckets. 


Full Quart 


Imported from Portugal 


Imported from the Sun Coast of Portugal by the Allens of M. S. Walker, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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PRE-REG 
FOR CHEM 40 


Students wishing to take Chem 
40 and have not yet pre-regis- 
tered, contact the Chem. Board 
Office Rm. 425 Nat Sci II. 


COMMUNITY 
STUDIES 


Petitions for any independent 
studies must be completed no 
later than January 2. Submit 
petitions to the Board Scretary 
in 237-C Stevenson. 


SOCIOLOGY 
MAJORS 


All senior majors in sociology 
are reminded to fill out the form 
“Information for Graduation 
with major in Sociology”’ by the 
end of the Fall Quarter for grad- 
uation in the Spring Quarter. 
Forms are available at the Board 
of Studies in Sociology office 
at Stevenson 230. Seniors are 
reminded that the Comprehensive 
Examination will be issued on 
February 12, 1973; therefore, 
all who are taking the exam 
must file an intent to do so by 
January, 12,1973. 

The Board of Studies has de- 
cided not to offer a course in 


preparation for the Comprehen- 
sive Examination. Therefore, it 
is important that all who are 
taking the exam be advised that 
no independent studies will be 
issued to study for the exam. 
The Board of Studies will be 
willing, if students so desire, to 
be of assistance to groups of 
students before the exam on 

a non-credit basis. Anyone inter- 
ested in joining such a study 
group should contact the student 
representative to the board, Jo- 
seph Palacios at Box 73 Merrill 
College or at x4154. 

Suggestions are being accepted 
for curriculum formation for 
next year. Sociology students 
interested in forming a student 


and faculty colloquium on prob- 


lems in sociology are requested 
to contact Mr. Palacios. It is 
hoped that the Board with the 
help of students will formulate 
a more comprehensive study 
program for next year. 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
PRE-REG 


Pre-enroliment in all lower 
division French classes to be of- 
fered in the Winter Quarter will 
be held Tuesday, December 5S, 
from 8am to Spm in Crown 
Room 115. Pre-enrollment in all 
other foreign language classes 


will be held Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, Dec. 4-6, from 
8am to Spm in Rm. 123 Merrill. 

Students who have not pre- 
viously taken a French class at 
UCSC should pre-enroll as indi- 
cated above. However, they must 
take a placement exam to con- 
firm their enrollment. This test 
will be given on Wednesday, 
Dec. 6 from 7-10pm in the 
Crown Dining Hall. 


STUDENT 
INFO CENTER 


There will be a meeting 
today, November 30, at 
Ipm. of all students inter- 
ested in reviving a Student 
Information Center. The 
Center would be a clearing- 
house for news and infor- 
mation usually not covered 
in the “straight” press such 
as political events, events 
in the black community, and 
activities on other campuses. 
The Center would also func- 
tion as a Central meeting 
place for all students. 

The meeting is open to 
all and will be held in the 
Center. Wanted are ideas as 
to what should be included 
in the Center, people who 
want to organize and staff 
the Center, and people who 
are interested in hearing 
more about the Center. At 
present, the Center’s loca- 
tion is the former Strike 
Center-across from the 
Stevenson Dining Hall en- 
trance. For further infor- 
mation call Natalia at x4361. 


THEATER ARTS 


MEETING 


A community meeting of The- 
ater Arts students and faculty 
will be held Thursday, January 
4, at 4pm at the Main Stage at 
Performing Arts. If you have 
something to say about the The- 
ater Arts program, practices, or 
policies, be there! 


MOSTLY 
MEDIEVAL 


The Antiquarian Funk All- 
Stars will perform an evening of 
Mostly Medieval Music, using 
their dazzling display of bizarre 
instruments on Friday, Dec. | 
from 8pm at the Whole Earth. 
Featured will be Janet Dows, 
Mary Elliot, Jeanne Faulkner, 
Bill Mathews, Ken Nordsieck, 
and Scott Wilkinson. 
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PROTEST 
RALLY 


A rally will be held this Fri- 
day, December 1, at 1pm in the 
quarry to protest the killings 
of two students at Southern 
University in Louisiana. Chair- 
ing the rally will be UCSC 
student Mel Cox. Bill Moore 
and others will be speaking. 
Ruth Wilson and Franklin Jones: 
will be singing some gospel 
songs. Black Magic Theatre 
and/or guerrilla theatre will 
possibly perform at the rally 
After the rally a peaceful 
march will be led to downtown 
Santa Cruz. For further infor- 
mation call Natalia x436l. 


MECHA 
CHRISTMAS 
DANCE 


MECHA invites you toa 
Christmas Dance at the UCSC 
Merrill College Dining Hall on 
Friday, December 1, 1972, from 
9pm to lam. The very well- 
known Rudy Madrid with his 


band, La Familia, will be playing. 


A warm invitation is extended 
to students at the other colleges 
as well as the Chicano commun- 
ity. For more information con- 
tact Leticia Quezada/304 Cliff 
Street, Apt..9/429-4255. 


KRUZ NEWS 


KRUZ will hold a meeting on 
Friday, December 1, at 1pm in 
Communications 117. Descus- 
sions topics will include plans 
for painting studios next week, 
and updating status of dealings 
with the FCC. 


MYTHOPOEIC 
SOCIETY 


The Mythopoeic Society will 
meet Saturday, December 2 at 
12 noon at 180 Harbor Oaks 
Circle to discuss James Thurber’s 
The Thirteen Clocks and to hold 
a Yuel Moot. Call Meg at 475- 
0151 evenings for information 
and directions 


JEWISH STUDENTS 
COMMUNITY NEWS 


UCSC Jewish Student Com- 
munity presents a big HANUKAH 
PARTY on Friday, December 1 
at 8:00pm. 

It will take place in Stevenson 
Dining Hall, $1.00 for students 
and $1.50 for non-students. Free 
for children under 13. 

There will be Israeli food, 
latkes, dreidles, entertainment, 
dancing, singing, and 6t$ of 
joyful Hanukah spirit! 

Come and join the fun!! 


On Saturday, December 2, 
at 10:30am, there will be Torah 
study in the Crown-Merrill Rec. 
Room. ; 

At 6:30pm on Saturday 
there will be a Havdalah at Col- 
lege V Room A-136. 

If you want to have a Shabbat 
dinner on Friday, December 8, 
call Nancy at 429-4142. 

Anyone interested in Soviet 
Jewry action contact Su at 
427-1553. 


WINTER 
CARNIVAL 


Today and tomorrow are 
the last days to sign up for 
the All-Cal Winter Carnival 
in Aspen, Colorado. The bus 
leaves from Berkeley on Decem- 
ber 16 to join about 1500 
other California college stu- 
dents at Aspen for a week of 
great skiing and after--ski fun. 
Contact the Cultural and Re- 
creational Activities office 
for further information and 
sign-ups. 


BLOOD PLANS 


Professor N. Manfred Shaffer 
is anxious to meet with students 
who may be interested in form- 
ing a UCSC blood drive coor- 
dinating committee. The purpose 
of such a committee would be 
to assist in the planning, publi- 
cizing and operation or our quar- 
terly blood drives. 

Interested students (or facul-) 
ty and staff) are urged to con- 
tact Professor Shaffer at x2177 
or write him at Stevenson Col- 
lege. There will be a meeting of 
interested participants on Tues- 
day, December 5 at 1:30pm in 
Stevenson Room 243. 


UCSC WOMEN! 


The Chancellor’ Advisory 
Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity for Women 
at UCSC is looking for student 
participants: one undergrad and 
one graduate student. The Com- 
mittee reviews personnel and 
other practices which affect wo- 
men on the UCSCcampus. If 
you are interested in working 
with us, please call Brenda Free- 
man at x20] 2 to arrange for 
an interview. 
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WOMEN’S 
PRISON 


UCSC people who are 
working at the California 
Institute for Women, a wo- 
men’s prison, need books 
dealing with black people, 
their lives and issues pertaining 
to black people. Please drop 
off any such books at the 
College 7 steno pool, located 
on the 3rd floor of the B dorm 
in College V. If anyone has a 
great number of books that 
they want picked up, they can 
call Bill Moore at 426-1895. 


CHRISTMAS 
EXHIBIT 


The Santa Cruz Historical So- 
ciety announces a special holiday 
exhibit at the Octagon Museum 
of Nevada City, California, and 
a collection of dolls from local 
collectors. 

Museum hours are Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday from noon 
to five. The show opens Novem- 
ber 30 and closes December 30. 


BREAD NOT BOMBS 


Bread Not Bombs will be sel- 
ling Christmas cards by next 
week. Watch for them in front of 
the College Dining Halls. 


MINORITY 
RECRUITMENT 
BULLETIN 


December 1— 

George Nunez, a Chicano stu- 
dent from Hastings School of 
Law, will speak to Chicano stu- 
dents concerning opportunities 
a‘ Law School. 1:00pm. R-301, 
Applied Sciences 


December 5— 

Maria 4aeza, Assistant to the 
Dean of Graduate Studies at 
Stanford University, will speak 
to minority students concerning 
graduate opportunities at Stan- 
ford. Studenis are encouraged 
to attend this presentation for 
Ms. Baeza !1as been instrumental 
in facilitating ‘he acceptance of 
a large number of minortty stu- 
dents into various graduate pro- 


grams at Stanford. 1:00pm.R-301, 


Applied Sciences 


December 6— 

A ceneral meeting will be held 
for t..yse students who have ap- 
plied to Graduate, Law, Medical, 
or any other professional school 
of higher education for the Fall 
of 1973. 4:00pm. R-301. Ap- 
plied Sciences 


For further information, 
please contact: 

Edward Escobedo 

Graduate Opportunities Ad- 

visor 


EOP Office x2296 
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BAHA'I REVELATION 


‘The Religious Studies Depart- 
ment will be offering a brand 
new course 42 entitled “TRAN- 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE BAHA’I 
REVELATION”. Miss Schole 
Raoufi, who is the apprentice 
teacher from Iran, will teach 
this student-directed seminar 
under the supervision of Dr. 
Noel King, in the coming Winter, 
1973 on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 1-3pm at 130 Merrill. 

The course is instructed on 
a comparative-historical basis 
described as: 

“Introduction to political, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual 
teachings of the Baha’i Move- 
ment, its growth and impact on 
Iran, where a new leader arose 
with the challenging message. - 
unity of mankind. An analysis 
and evaluation of the Baha’i 
Movement as a means for es- 
tablishing world peace.” 


CYCLISTS’ 
MEETING 


The Santa Cruz Cycling Club 
is holding its 1973 kickoff meet- 
ing on Monday, December 4 at 
7:30pm at the First Presbyter- 
ian Church at the corner of 
Highland and Mission in Santa 
Cruz. This will be an organiza- 
tional and membership meeting, 
planning the activities of the 
club for tie oncoming year, 
including: bicycle races and 
training, county and city bicycle 
trails promotion, the annual pic- 
nic, local club rides and long 
distance tours, trail guide and 
touring information, and the gen- 
eral promotion of all bicycle- 
related activities in the county. 
For information, call:426-9223, 


426-9635 ,335-4543, or 426-9494, 


PUBLIC CAREERS 


On Wednesday, Dec. 6, Dr. A. 
Henry Schilling from the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs at Prince- 
ton University will be here to 
talk with interested students 
about professional education for 
careers in Public Affairs. Dr. 
Schilling will be seeing those 
that are interested in this grad- 
uate school in ingividual ¥% hr. 
appointments beginning at 10am. 
For more information and to 
make an appoihtment, contact 
the Placement Center, x 2183. 


LEGAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Mark Allen, Legal Spe- 
Cialist at Lone Mountain College 
in San Francisco will be on cam- 
pus December | from 9am til 
noon to discuss a Master’s Degree 
Program in Legal Affairs. This 
program is designed to prepare 
specialists for careers in law of- 


fices and other law related car- 
eers. Please contact the Place- 
ment Center, x2182, Room 358 
Applied Science Bldg. to arrange 
for an appointment with Mr. 
Allen. 


~ HARVARD BIZ 


Mr. Bruce Coleman, a recent 
graduate of the Harvard School 
of Business, will be on campus 
Dec. 5. Mr. Coleman is President 
of Boole and Babbage, a compu- 
ter firm in Cupertino. Small dis- 
cussion groups concerning man- 


agement programs in general as 
well as the Harvard School will 
be held at 10am and again at 11 
am. Those interested should 
contact the Placement Center, 
x2183,R.358 Applied Sciences. 


SUMMER WORK 


December 7, Thursday, Phil 
and Melinda Fisher from Bar 
717 Ranch, an independent sum- 
mer camp for boys and girls, 
will be here to talk with students 
interested in summer work with 
them. They will be showing a 
film about the camp and con- 
ducting personal interviews. Bar 
717 Ranch is located in Hayfork, 
Trinity County, California. For 
more information and to arrange 
an appointment, call x2182 at 
the Placement Center. 


U OF CHICAGO 
LAW SCHOOL 


Also on Dec.’6, Dr. Gerhard 
Casper from the University of 
Chicago Law School will be here 
on campus to recruit graduates 
who are interested in studying 
law. Appointments can be made 
by contacting the Placement 
Center, x2183. 
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WILSON 
ON INDIA 


Craig Wilson will speak and 
answer questions about his last 
four years in Madra, India, on 
Thursday, November 30 at 7:30 
pm in A-454 at College V. In- 
dian lifestyle, Yoga practice, and 
Sanskrit and how they relate to 
our lives will be discussed. Refer 
questions to Virgil Wilson, A-441 
Colleg V, x4213. 


WOW 


FELLOWSHIPS - 


Aarne 


Graduate Advancement Fel- 
lowhip Program At UCLA. Fi-. 
nancial support for socially and 
economically deprived groups 
who are interested in graduate 
study for the MA or PhD in the 
sciences, humanities, and arts. 

Deadline: Dec. 31, 1972. 

Write: Graduate Advancement 
Fellowship Program/UCLA/405 
Hilgard Avenue/Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90024 


Soroptimist Federation of the 
Americas: Fellowship for grad- 
uate women in their last two 
years in a Ph.D. program, prefer- 
ably the last year of study. 

' Deadline: February 15, 1972. 

Applications: Graduate Divi- 
sion. 


ountain Store 


..your backpacking, climbing, and 
bicycle touring store. Nerth Face 


down gear, Chouinard climbing gear, 


Kelty backpacks, 


Weolrich wool 


shirts, Fabiano & Galibier boots. The 
finest equipment at reasonable prices. 


wm -Set. 


10:16-6:30, Fri. 


tilt 9. 


1616 PACIFIC, next to Odyssey Records. 426-4167 


as 


2023 North Pacific 
Santa Cruz 423-9775 


AND ALL 


THAT JAZZ 
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CAMBUS 
CALENDAR 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


w<e 


DRAMA 

THE SEA GULL, by Anton Chekhoy/Directed by John D. Hell- 
weg/8:00pm/Performing Arts Drama Theatre/$1.50 general;$1.00 
students (thru sunday) 


SLIDE/LECTURE 

KEN TYLER, Lithographer (Internationally known master print- J 
er) “Dimensions and Lithography”/4:00pm/Thimann Labs Lec 1/ 
Admission Free 


INFO & RECRUITMENT 

For Stanford Law School/DR. THELTON HENDERSON, Assis- 
tant Dean of Admissions, Stanford U School of Law/10:00-4:00pm/ 
Rm. 358, Applied Sciences 


FILM/SLIDES 

Professor RON RESCH, Computer Science Dept., University of 
Utah/‘“‘Computer Aided Paper Folding as Art and Science”’/Question 
and Answer period/8:00pm/Classroom Bldg. I, Lecture Room 2/Free 


ARTS FAIR 
College V Core Course/Exhibits & Performances/Thru Saturday. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 


DANCE 
Band: Rudy Madrid and La Familia/8:00pm/Merrill Dining Hall/ 
Admission: $1.00 


INFO & RECRUITMENT . 
MR. MARK ALLEN, Legal Specialist, Lone Mountain College, 
San Francisco/Will discuss with interested students Master’s. program 

in legal affairs/9:00am-12 noon/Rm. 358 Applied Sciences 
FIELD TRIP 
The Grape Escape/Bargetto’s Winery, Soquel/3:00-5:00pm/Meet 
at Fieldhouse/Transportation available /free 
CHANNUKAH PARTY | 
Entertainment and refreshments/Speaker: Professor JOSEPH SIL- 
VERMAN/8:00pm/Stevenson Dining Hall/Admission: $1.00, stu- 
dents: $1.50 guests 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
SOCCER GAME 
UCSC vs. NAVAL POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL/2:00pm/Soccer 
Field/Admission Free 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3 
CONCERT a 
CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS/Guest artist: DAVID ABEL, 
violin/3:00pm/Crown Dining Hall/Admission: Free 
CONCERT 
UNIVERSITY CHORUS, conducted by EDWARD HOUGHTON/ 
8:30pm/College V Dining Hall/Admission: Free 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 4 
UNIVERSITY CHORUS 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
LECTURE 
Speaker: JOHN PLATT/“Social Traps’’/8:00-10:00pm/Merrill 
Dining Hall/Admission: Free 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
INFORMATION 
DR. GERHARD CASPER, Dean of Admissions, University of 
Chicago Law School/Info about University of Chicago Law School/ 
2:00 and 3:00pm/Rm. 358 Applied Sciences = 
INFO & RECRUITMENT 
For Graduate School/DR. A. HENRY SCHILLING, Director of 
Graduate Admissions, Woodrow Wilson School of Public & Inter- 


national Affairs/10:00am-4:30pm/Rm. 358 Applied Sciences eo 
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“LIGHTHOUSE POINT 


From Page 3 


acres to the city specifically for 
a convention center develop- 
ment. 

The Save Lighthouse Point 
Association report accused Pas- 
etta of realizing a large profit on 
the property by donating the 
parcel to the city and later selling 
adjoining parcels at a large profit 
margin. 

The report says that “the ma- 
jor consideration in awarding the 
Convention Center to the Light- 
house Point site was Pasetta’s 
offer of “free” land for a con- 
vention center site. He retained 
title to all of the surrounding 
land and, of course, realized a 
good profit by selling it to the 
developers of the private portion 
of the convention center site.” 

Samuel Leask says the Deso- 
lation Row report is a “bad 
piece of research.” Lighthouse 
Point was selected as the con- 
vention site not, he feels, because 
of Pasett’s influence, but “‘main- 
ly because of cost.” 


‘i 


The Save Lighthouse Point 
report claims that the Bay/West 
Cliff site “would be a better 
site for the convention center.” 


It says that “a full considera- 
tion of all economic social and 
environmentil costs might have 
made, the second choice, Bay 
and West Cliff site preferable,” 
since it was already in a devel- 
oped area, was logated on ma- 
jor access roads, and had ample 
nearby parking space available. 

“The original site selection 
was warped by Pasetta’s “free 
land” offer and deserves ser- 
iously to be restudied,” claims 
the anti-convention center re- 
port. 

Joint Powers Chairman Leask 
on the other hand, denies these 
accusations. He said that Light- 
house Point convention center 
would be a “quality develop- 
ment that will enhance the 
community.” “We are going to 
break our necks to make it 


UCSC Chorus to Perform 


Appropriate to the Christmas 
season, Mozart’s Missa Brevis 
in F, described as “one of the 
miracles of music--a miracle of 
brevity and childlike simplicity 
of spirit,” will be featured along 
with Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
monumental motet, ‘““Lobet den 

- Herrn,” in the concert to be 
given by the University Chozis 
Sunday, December 3, with a 
repeat performance Monday, De- 
cember 4, at 8:30pm. in the 
College V Dining Hall. 

Both concerts, sponsored by 
UCSC’s Board of Studies in Mu- 
sic, are open to the public; there 
is no charge. 

Under the direction of Ed- 
ward F. Houghton, Assistant 
Professor of Music and Fellow 
of College Five, the program will 
also include works by Charles 
Ives, Stravinsky , Samuel Barber,’ 
Palestrina, and Verdi. 

Performing as vocal soloists 
in the Mozart Mass, written 
when the composer was 18 years 
old, will be four members of the 
Chorus: soprano Janice Aaland 
(Crown College junior/Concord), 
bass William Dutton (a 1972 
graduate of Merrill College/Santa 
Cruz and Los Angeles), tenor 
Scott McClintock (Stevenson 
College senior/Corte Madera), 


MORE SUIT 


From Front Page 
which according to the suit itself 
would be, “specifically for the 
reclassification, admission, and 
recruitment of Chicano faculty, 
staff and students, both present 
and prospective at UCSC. 

This proposal would take the 
shape of (again quoting from 
the suit), “a special committee 
within the office of the Chancel- 
lor of UCSC with representation 
from Chicano faculty, staff, and 
students” which would be gen- 
uinely responsible for such an 
affirmative action program. 


and alto Pat Schuman (College 
Five junior/Riverside). They will 
be accompanied by string play- 
ers from the University Orches- 
tra. 

UCSC Choral Director Ed- 
ward Houghton specializes in 
the study and performance of 


Medieval and Renaissance music. 
Prior to his UCSC appointment 
in 1970, he had been Chairman 
of the Music Department at 
Rutgers University in Camden, 


New Jersey. He received his Ph.D. 


in Music from UC Berkeley in 
1971 and is currently writing a 
book on the music of Johannes 
Ockeghem, leading composer and 
chapelmaster under three 15th 
century French Kings. 


Budget 


From Front Page 
which all State employees are 
geed. 

“We think of the state asa 
single employer, not as several 
employers with widely varying 
scales.”” 

Because of the constitutional 
autonomy granted the Board of 
Regents, the University is the 
only state funded agency that 


is able to set its own salary levels. 


The state can only approve in 
bulk the University budget re- 
quest and the Governor is pre- 
vented from exercising item veto 
power over individual appropri- 
ations. 

Orr also attacked University 
enrollment figures as being “in- 
flated.”’ Full-time enrollment 
has dropped 2,000 below the 
projections made for this year. 

Orr claimed his department 
predicted that drop, a claim 
which President Hitch disputed. 
Hitch replied that the Depart- 
ment of Finance said the en- 
rollment drop would be 4,000. 

Prior to the presentation of 
director Orr, Hitch released fi- 
gures detailing Faculty-student 
contact hours. That report 
showed Santa Cruz at 9.4 hours 
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the right kind of development 
there.” Not everyone’s going 
to be happy though,” he added. 

The primary reason for buil- 
ding the convention center is 
economic. The “Convention 
Center Feasibility Study” states 
that its recommendation to 
construct such a facility “‘re- 
flects a desire to solve a num- 
ber of problem areas currently 
facing the greater Santa Cruz 
area economy.” 

These problems include: 

1) High vacancy factor in 

transient facilities, 


2) High unemployment le- 
vels in the County 


3) Lack of private invest- 
ment in the are’s recre- 
ational industry. — 


The Save Lighthouse Point 
report claims that the “‘Light- 
house Point site cost the city 
directly some $375,000, result- 
ing from a $200,000 loss of 
rights owned by the city, but 
transferred to Pasetta for a park- 
ing lot for the hotel and conven- 
tion center, and from the further 
cost of $95,000 should the city 
exercise option to purchase 3% 
acres of land adjoining the site, 
for use as a community theater.” 

Sam Leask says these numbers 
are “damn lies” and that the city 
“Made a pretty good buy,” 

The second preferred site for 
the center, chosen by the site 
selection committee was at Bay 
Street and West Cliff Drive. The 
committee said that “it was 
only to be considered in case of 
the failure of the primary recom- 
mendation (Lighthouse Point) 
to qualify.” 

The Save Lighthouse Point 
Association does not feel that 


Friday, December 1, it’s time 
for the GRAPE ESCAPE, a tri 
to Bargetto’s Winery in Soquel, 
starting at 3 in the afternoon and 
lasting until 5:30. Learn about 
aging, selection, methods of re- 
finement, uses in cooking, and 
other fun wine facts. Transporta- 
tion available, meet at the Field- 
house, and call V.J. for more 
info, x2531. 


per week to be far above the 
University-wide average of 6.6 
hours per week. 

Orr and Reagan both favored 
a nine-hour weekly minimum 
for clasroom contact hours. 
Hitch rejected imposing any 
fixed guideline on hours noting 
that his objectives and those of 
the state may not be the same. 

“My objective is to improve 
undergraduate education. We are 
trying to get the faculty to de- 
vote more time to the classroom.” 

Orr concluded his attack on 
the University by criticizing com- 
petition among the nine campus- 
es for tibrary funds. 

He stated, ““Each campus ap- 
pears to be engaged in a despara- 
tion drive to match the libraries 
of Berkeley and UCLA...’ 

In addition he criticized cut- 
ting library hours instead of in- 
creased acquisitions. Hitch re- 
sponded to this, noting “It is 
no good to draw a line on’ book 
acquisition and having more 
hours.” 


the Convention Center will 
solve these problems. Their re- 
port says that “the job figures 
are highly inflated,” that it 
would “result in more than a 


million dollars annual net loss 
to the existing businesses,” and 
that “‘it will not be financially 
self-supporting.” 

The beginning of the Light- 
house Point Convention Center 
project goes back to 1967. At 
that time the Santa Cruz Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau studied 
the economic desirability of a 
convention center. Thi s group 
of citizens recommended that 
the facility be built in order to 
compete with other convention 
cities of San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, and Oakland. 
They felt that the decline in 
convention business in Santa 
Cruz was due to its image as a 
“seedy resort town,” and needed 
such a facility to “keep pace 
with the lucrative convention 
industry.” 

They also perceived that the 
center should be vigorously pro- 
moted, as soon as possible, part- 
ly because Monterey, “‘Histori- 
cally a rival to Santa Cruz, looms 
as a major convention capital 
for Northern California.” 


These proposals were studied 
further by two subcommittees 
which led to the appointment of 
a Joint Powers Authority to 
organize and to finance the cen- 
ter. Save Lighthouse Point Asso- 
ciation feels that the Join Pow- 
ers Authority was established 
because the financial feasibility 
subcommittee did not feel the 
public would approve the plan. 
The subcommittee did report 
that ‘‘although general obligation 
and revenue bonds would be 


FELLOWSHIP 


From Front Page 


Cruz fungi and that of Punjab, 
India; an investigation of the 
effect upon the central nervous 
system of Ritalin; and the 
completion of a novel, in large 
nart autobiographical. The 
remaining funds of the 

$4,000 allotted to Santa Cruz 
were distributed in amounts 
raning from $50 to $550 to 
support projects in psych- 
ology, environmental studies, and 
the concept of possession from 
Homeric times to the Hellenistic 
Age. 

It is very difficult to measure 
the benefits of these projects to 
UCSC and the dirth of criteria 
does not indicated that the 
issues of service to the state or 
region; accumulation of student 
resources for further research? or 
the relevance of the projects to 
the student body at large were 
held in mind during the.screening 
process. 

Michael Cabaniss, one of the 
students granted funds for a 
fungi study, felt that besides the 
ascertaining of further scientific 
knowledge in this neglected area, 
that the “study of impact of 
mushrooms on the culture of the 
northern foothills of the Himala- 
yas as compared to the mycoph- 
obic people of the United States 
would help in combating the 
“fear of mushrooms created 
through the media in this 
country.” 


They were discouraged by a 
faculty member however from 
applying for a National Science 
Foundation grant “because our 
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the least expensive way to fi- 
nance the center, we regard this 
alternative as unlikely to receive - 
community acceptance.” 

Leask, chairman of the Joint 
Powers Authority, said that the 
formation of the Authority was 
a perfectly legitimate and ordin- 
ary procedure followed to fin- 
ance public projects. He said 
that all matters were subject to 
“tong and frequent public hear- 
ings—nothing was done in the 

* dark of night.” 

’ Leask points out that the 
government would not have 
funded the convention center 
if it was not going to be eco- 
nomically advantageous to the 
community. The EDA awarded 
$1.64 million to fund the pro- 
ject in 1972. 

The Save Lighthouse Point 
Association report says that 
this money was awarded to the 
city under the pretext that the 
convention center was reerea- 
tional in character. 

Eric Andreoli, representative 
of Hilton Hotels, says that the 
proposed hotel will definitely 
not go above the existing tree 
line. 

The public opposition ‘has 
been taken into consideration 
by the Hilton Board of Direc- 
tors,” he said. “They have de- 
cided to go through with con- 
struction.” He has received ap- 
proximately 200 letters from 
the Santa Cruz community con- 
cerning the project. They were 
3 to 1 in disfavor of the pro- 
ject, although many were 
termed as prank or “‘blas- 
phemous”’ letters. 

Executive director Robert 
Fitzpatrick of Teacher’s Man- 
agement Incorporated (TMI), 
the developers of the center, 
was not available for comment. 


—_— 
study would not related to 

the United States and the 
development of culture here.” 

Of those projects rejected, 
several involved research which 
could be used for future social 
action training films for Santa 
Cruz senior citizens working 
-as community advocates; ar 
biography ot a San Quentin Inmate 
tear-gassed todeath by guards 
based on the field study of a 
Community Studies student, and 
an in-depth study of federal 
agencies by a Chicano student to 
investigate channels for develop- 
ment in East Los Angeles are ex- 
amples. 


The inadequacy of the present 
reviews system was indicated 
by both Brewster Smith and Lee 
Dufus, Student Services Officer 
who observed the panel’s dis- 
cussion. Dufus stated: 

“A concern the committee 
had because of heavy competi- 
tion was of broadening the 
selection committee by gathering 
division faculty members to make 
recommendations to the vice- 
chancellors before selections.” 


“Next year we hope to have 
the competition late in the spring 
of this school year. I sensed that 
they (the vice-chancellors) were 
dealing with the proposal not the 
person. I would hope that by 
doing this in the spring we will be 
able to bring the student in, It is 
after all an award to an 
individual.” 

Because of the university re- 
quires that the money be spent 
by the end of the academic year 
this year’s selection was made 
within a week’s time. 


